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Jl Warning 

ryoOWARD the preservation of your govern- 
yj ment it is requisite that you resist tvith care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, 
however specious the pretexts. One method of 
assault may be to effect, in the form of the Con¬ 
stitution, alterations which will impair the energy 
of the system and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overcome. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the 
Constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation* * *it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 


—Washington's Farewell Address. 



Won Prize Section Awards 

Retired Foreman Also Holds Safety Certificates Covering Many Years 


I N the 1929 Prize Sec¬ 
tion Contest the high- 
e s t award, carrying 
with it the distinction of 
having the finest section 
of track on the system, 
was won by FRANK 
MAZZARELLA, of Sid¬ 
ney, N, Y., now retired, 
who just 40 years before 
had come to this country 
from Italy, not knowing 
a word of our language, 
without acquaintances to 
assist him, and with a 
limited supply of money. 

In the following two score 
years he rose from section 
hand to foreman, learning 
his work so well that the 
four miles of double track 
under his supervision was 
judged best of the 800- 
odd miles operated by 

The Delaware and Hud- _ 

son. In three other years, 

MR. MAZZARELLA was PRANK M/ 

also among the prize win¬ 
ners in the annual Maintenance of Way Contest. 

MR. MAZZARELLA was born at Alvignano, 
about 25 miles from Naples, Italy, May 30, 1868, 
the son of a farmer. The father and sons raised 
more than enough wheat, barley, beans, corn, oats, 
and grapes on their farm to supply the family needs, 
the balance being sold to provide the other necessi¬ 
ties and a few of the luxuries of life. Some of the 
grapes were made into wine which, in Italy, is 
served with meals in much the same manner as 
coffee is used in America. 


Military training was 
then obligatory for the 
oldest able-bodied member 
of an Italian family only; 
FRANK did not have to 
go because his brother had 
already been called. To¬ 
day every Italian boy 
must serve a specified en¬ 
listment in the army. 

When MR. MAZZA¬ 
RELLA reached America 
he came direct to Sidney 
where he was employed 
b y Roadmaster Thomas 
Burke to fill a vacancy in 
the gang of Foreman 
Michael Brennan at Sid¬ 
ney. In those days the 
| section hands were paid 
on a sliding wage scale: 
in the winter they received 
$1.05 per day, in the 
spring it was raised to 
$1.10, while in the sum¬ 
mer the rate was increased 
RANK MAZZARELLA to $1,15. The line from 

Nineveh to Unadilla was 
antest. then double-tracked, the remainder of the distance 
Ivignano, t0 Oneonta being single until the nineties. 

0, 1868, In November 1894, Mr. MAZZARELLA returned 
ns raised to Italy and there met a childhood sweetheart, to 
>rn, oats. whom he was married by the same priest who had 
ily needs, christened them many years before, 
r necessi- Returning to America with his bride, in 1895, 
ne of the Mr. MAZZARELLA resumed his duties as a section 
Italy, is hand, continuing in that capacity until February 11, 

tanner as 1899, when he was promoted to the rank of 

foreman, being transferred to Wells Bridge. In 





1907 he went back to Sidney in charge of the 
section on which he completed the balance of his 
45 years in Delaware and Hudson employ. 

MR. MAZZARELLA is of the opinion that any 
man of average intelligence can become a successful 
supervisor if he will remember to treat his men as 
he himself would want to be treated. He found 
that by treating them as gentlemen his employees 
always co-operated with him. 

In his 35 years as a supervisor neither he nor any 
of his men was ever injured and one, two, three, 
and five-year safety certificates are among his most 
prized possessions. 

MR. and Mrs. MAZZARELLA, who live at Sid¬ 
ney, have six children: Mrs. Joseph Flower, of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Francis Preston, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mrs. William Barry, wife of Sergeant of 
State Police, Sidney: Mrs. Peter Barber, Sidney; 
Mrs. Amos Roy, Philadelphia: and Frank Mazza- 
rella, Jr., of Sidney. MR. MAZZARELLA is a 
member of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' 
Association and attends the Catholic Church of 
Sidney. 

Educating the Bench 

T HE Austrian authorities are apparently per¬ 
suaded that in so far as a knowledge of rail¬ 
way operation is concerned, Justice is blind 
and the Law is an ass, according to The Railway 
Gazette. Recently, it is reported, one hundred 
magistrates were accordingly sent by special train 
from Vienna to Linz, the object of the journey 
being to give them a first hand acquaintance with 
railway operation. On the way, the Bench retired 
in rotation to the locomotive cab, where in twos 
and threes it gazed with the reverence born of 
compulsion at the mysteries of locomotive opera¬ 
tion. Linz held further trials for the unmechanic- 
ally minded, for here the travelers were made to 
inspect all the parts of the station and studies of 
its technical arrangements were included in the pro¬ 
gram. After expressing doubts as to whether ap¬ 
preciation of the railway can be made to flourish 
under such conditions, the Gazette indulges in 
speculation as to the effect of a learned judge, hot 
from the cab, inquiring of a witness or jurist, 
“What is a superheater?" 

Experienced 

A lady was entertaining the small son of a 
married friend. 

“Are you quite sure you can cut your meat. 
Willy?” she asked, watching him a moment. 

"Oh, yessum,” he replied. "We often have it 
as tough as this at home." 


Police Pistol Marksmen 
Break World’s Record 

A LTHOUGH The Delaware and Hudson 
Police Department pistol team broke the 
existing world’s record for the Standard 
American Target in the Third Annual Pennsyl¬ 
vania Highway Patrol Police Matches, at Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., August 18, they placed second to the 
New York City Police. The latter scored 1,129 
out of a possible 1,200, exceeding the best score 
ever made previously by 17 points, while the rail¬ 
roaders ran up a total of 1,113. 

Thirty-three four-man teams, representing mu¬ 
nicipal, state, and railroad police departments en¬ 
tered the match, each man firing ten shots slow 
fire, ten rounds time fire, and ten rounds rapid fire 
at 25 yards. Ten years ago an individual score 
of 250 or a team score of 1,000 would have been 
considered exceptionally fine shooting; in this 
match 20 teams shot 1,000 or more, both New 
York City and the Delaware and Hudson breaking 
the former world mark of 1,112. 

In the individual matches, fired the previous 
day, Delaware and Hudson men placed as follows: 
B. R. Masko, fourth, 269: J. R. Herron, sixth, 
267; L. Grafcofsky, ninth, 266; H. J. Russ, 
fourteenth, 265; J. H. Overbaugh, twentieth, 261; 
R. Adriance, twenty-seventh, 257; each of these 
men receiving a merchandise prize. In this match 
the slow firing was done at 50 yards. 

In the “Plarr Balloon Shooting Contest,” in 
which a man, given a repeating rifle with five 
shots, is placed in a wooden enclosure twelve feet 
high by eight feet square, and five balloons are 
released so as to blow over the stockade, the object 
being to burst all five balloons, Ralph Adriance, 
of the Delaware and Hudson team, tied with several 
other men for first place. The following day in 
the run-off Adriance won by breaking fifteen con¬ 
secutive balloons. 

Another unique feature of the match was the 
fact that instead of awarding cups or medals, each 
member of the winning teams received both cash 
and merchandise prizes. The members of our 
first team were each given a bolt of cloth for 
a suit of clothes. 

Safety Hint 

"But, doctor, how can I drive a nail without 
hurting my fingers," asked the young bride when 
the bandage was adjusted. 

"Hold the hammer in both hands," advised 
the doctor. 
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John Law 

And the Mississippi Bubble 


W HEN the Ship of State, with trade winds 
beginning to swell its sails after the long 
calm of depression, has the helm swung 
from its traditional monetary course towards the 
shoals of inflation in anticipation of a speedier 
voyage to the Happy Isles of Prosperity, the ques¬ 
tion, “Whither are we drifting?” should give every 
thoughtful American pause. 

If ever there be a time for the honesty of the 
laboratory method it is now when the warped 
fancies of those who conjure up panaceas for a 
nation's ills strive to permeate the thought of our 
people with their shibboleth, “Inflation,” and to 
dominate the policy of government. 

Is it not the truth that inflation, in its simplest 
terms, is a device to "soak the rich,” to confiscate 
the property of the well-to-do and give it to the 
poor? But in the last analysis, it does not soak 
the rich alone; it soaks the poor as well, since it 
hurts all who cannot avoid its baneful influence and 
the poor, least of all, can do so. Inflation is an 
arbitrary and destructive interference with a recovery 
already well begun. There are no grounds for 
believing inflation can end a depression; extensive 
inflation, in every instance where exercised, has re¬ 
sulted in national misery. 

Debasing Currency 

A RAPID review anent the debasing of the cur¬ 
rency will show: During March 1933 the 
dollar virtually was at gold parity. The suspension 
of gold payments was viewed at home and abroad 
as a temporary emergency measure, but in April the 
gold embargo was made continuous. Then came 
the inflation Bill and the "scrap of paper” defini¬ 
tion of the gold clause in Government bond con¬ 
tracts. The dollar depreciated rapidly and the flight 
of capital was precipitate. On July 19, 1933, the 
dollar touched a low point in foreign markets. 
From that date, when the depreciation was 31 % 
per cent, the recovery has been slight; on July 27th 
the depreciation was 26]/s per cent. 

The collapse of the French franc in 1925 and 
1926 and the complete wreck of the German cur¬ 
rency suggest alarming analogies, but these appear 
to have been relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Sound Money Policy 

O RTHODOX economists believe that if the 
sound money policy of the Cleveland-McKin- 
ley era had been pursued this year, combined with 


moderate Government relief measures, we now 
should be witnessing home capital inspired with 
new enterprise and the return of home capital from 
abroad, the recent flight aggregating at least two 
billions of dollars. 

There is yet time for such a consummation, but 
the path to it is not rash experimenting with our 
monetary standard. The London Economist, lib¬ 
eral financial weekly, under the ominous title "Sow¬ 
ing the Wind,” says: 

“The president has instituted enormous extra¬ 
ordinary expenditures which are to be met by bor¬ 
rowing. The dollar has not so much been allowed 
to fail after a heroic struggle to maintain its value 
as encouraged and egged on to depreciate. The 
printing of paper money, the familiar symbol of 
government insolvency, has not been rigidly for¬ 
sworn, but held over the markets as an ultimate 
threat. In these ways the wind has been sown. 
There is every prospect that the crop will be of the 
familiar Biblical character." 

Basis of All Inflation Theories 

T HE United States now stands at the parting of 
the ways—we must take the highway of 
national honor with solid monetary milestones or 
traverse the road to national financial suicide clut¬ 
tered with the debris of inflationary shams. As we 
pause, like a wraith from the past rises the shade 
of John Law, arch-inflationist, with the memory 
of his Mississippi Bubble that, like a rocket, burst 
in the air. The story of Law with his 200 days 
is particularly applicable to this our day and time. 
He expected gold and silver to maintain a value 
above the commercial price. When under Gresham's 
law it did not. Law decided to dispense with it 
altogether and replace it with paper. This is still 
the basis of all inflationist theories. The moral of 
his career is crystal clear to all who have eyes to see. 

It may be held that Law miscalculated an equa¬ 
tion in the inflationary formula which our present 
day wizards may avoid and thus escape the pitfalls 
that bring woe to a great people. There is no 
experience in the past to indicate it. During the 
French Revolution, as a consequence of inflation, 
the gold louis d'or of 24 livres, which on January 
1, 1793, exchanged for 44 livres, had an exchange 
value by June 3, 1796, of 17,950 livres. In the 
war between the States, the Federal paper dollar was 
worth in gold but 35 cents on July 16, 1864, and 
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we were not again on a gold basis until January 1, 
1879. In Germany, when the mark was stabilized 
in 1924, one new Reichmark, with the same gold 
content and fineness, was exchanged by the govern¬ 
ment for 1,000,000,000 paper marks, a ratio ap¬ 
proximately of 25 cents for $250,000,000. His¬ 
tory has many such examples. 

Who Was John Law? 

OHN Law was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 

1671. He came of a family of wealthy bankers 
and goldsmiths, and from them inherited a large 
fortune. He went to London, inheriting an estate 
at Lauriston and occupied his time as a gambler. 
During his residence there he lost at cards his estate 
at Lauriston and half his inheritance. While in 
London he interested himself in the problems of 
banking and was of assistance to William Paterson, 
who was then organizing the Bank of England, 
making several suggestions that are said to be still 
in the practice of that ancient institution. At 23 
years of age he fought a duel, for which he was 
tried and a death sentence imposed, followed by a 
pardon from the King. He went to Scotland and 
was forced out of that country after the union with 
England, escaping to Holland, where he remained 
until 1697, gambling and dissipating but carefully 
observing banking practice. He went to Italy, stay¬ 
ing there until 1700, where to gambling he added 
the study of financial methods and principles. He 
returned to Scotland, promoting a plan to improve 
trade, which being rejected in 1705, he went to 
England and, again failing, went to Belgium, where 
he remained until 1708. He then went to Paris 
where, his plan again failing, he was in 1708 
ordered by the Chief of Police to leave that city in 
24 hours. 

He spent the next seven years as a gambler in 
Venice, Genoa, Florence, Turin, Brunswick, Leip¬ 
zig, Weimar and Vienna. Whether from skill, or 
luck, or a combination of the two, he was fairly 
successful in this occupation, adding materially to 
his capital and continuing his study of banking. 

On the death of Louis XIV on September 1, 
1715, the successor to the throne was his great 
grandson, crowned as Louis XV, who, being a 
minor, the actual government was carried on in his 
name by a Prince Regent until February 15, 1723. 

Law, who enjoyed the confidence of the Prince 
Regent, was active in French financial affairs from 
March, 1716, to December 12, 1720, when he 
fled from Paris for his estate at Guermonde, and a 
few days later to Belgium. From thence forward 
he lived by gambling and upon a quasi-pension 
given him by Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of 
Oxford, dying, impoverished, in Venice, on March 
21, 1729. aged 58. 


France Adopts Law’s Banking Scheme 

I T is this second period of Law's adventures in 
Paris that interests us. The various authors 
who have dealt with it give the following explana¬ 
tions: 

The whole of France had been bled white by the 
wars of Louis XIV and by his mania for building 
palaces, and had a load of debt of 700,000,000 
livres (about $136,500,000). Currency became 
ever more debased and the depreciation amounted 
to 30 per cent. This debt Law increased in four 
years by 3,070,000,000 livres, about $585,000,- 
000 . 

The Government of France had been living upon 
loans. Taking advantage of the surprising credul¬ 
ity of the public it had drawn in the people's money 
in exchange for worthless paper money which went 
by different names in order the more to deceive. 

Upon Law’s recommendation it was agreed, in 
1716, to adopt his plan for a bank. He proposed 
to institute, entirely in his own name, a General 
Bank, and, as payment for a share, to demand only 
one quarter in specie and the remainder in State 
notes. By this method he proposed to make up 
the deficiency of a very bad paper currency and re¬ 
lieve the Minister of Finance of a portion of it. 

The General Bank was finally approved May 2, 
1716. Law, having become a French subject, the 
bank received its letters patent, or charter, on May 
20, 1717. The Prince Regent honored the bank 
by taking the title of protector. 

The “Banque Generale,” with a 20-year fran¬ 
chise, was started with a capital of 6,000,000 livres, 
represented by 1200 shares of 5000 livres each, 
payable in four installments. Each five shares was 
entitled to one vote. 

The Bank was a private bank of both deposit 
and account. It undertook never to borrow on 
interest and never to trade on its holdings. It also 
undertook the care of individual accounts, both re¬ 
ceiving and paying out money for them. The first 
notes issued were on white paper and had printed 
on their back "the bank promises to pay to the 
bearer, at sight, the sum of 1000 ecus in specie of 
the present weight and standard"—(i.e., fineness). 
(There would seem to be nothing novel in the 
similar obligation undertaken by our own Govern¬ 
ment) . 

Law and his brother William, a London Banker, 
were in possession of a majority of the votes. 
Business relations abroad were renewed and it was 
not long before confidence was restored. The rate 
of exchange turned in favor of France. The rate 
of interest was reduced from 30 per cent to six 
per cent. On April 10, 1717, to overcome the 
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side-stepping of the tax collectors, it was decreed 
that the notes of the banks should be received in 
payment of taxes. 

Law offered credit for undertakings in the in¬ 
terests of the public, encouraged useful works, was 
eager to help any honest bankrupt, gave advice to 
merchants, and worked in all directions with an 
energy which had been dormant a long time. 

Launching the Mississippi Company 

I N July, 1717, he had his plans approved for 
the Compagnie d’Occident, usually spoken of as 
the "Mississippi Company." The company fol¬ 
lowed the lines of the Dutch East India Company, 
founded in 1602, the first of its kind and the model 
for others in Europe. Thus the man whom great 
States and insignificant princes had alike sent out 
of their lands, became a powerful merchant king 
who owed faith and homage only to the King of 
France. 

The capital of the Compagnie d'Occident, foun¬ 
ded in September, 1717, was 100,000,000,000 
livres, in shares of 500 livres each, payable in State 
notes. For the first time, holdings, which Law 
called "made to bearer," were offered to the citi¬ 
zens of France. 

On December 20, 1717, the Banquc Generale 
declared a dividend of 7'A per cent for the first six 
months’ operation. 

On September 4, 1718, the right of tax-farming 
in tobacco was granted to the Compagnia d’Occident 
for 20 years in consideration of an annual payment 
of 12,000 livres. 

Gold Restrictions 

L ATE in 1718 Philip, King of Spain, was mak¬ 
ing preparations to march into France. The 
treasury was empty, so on January 1, 1719, the 
Banque Generale became the Banque Royal, as Law 
had originally suggested. Transportation of gold 
was prohibited, copper coin might not be received 
for sums over six livres or silver for over 600 livres. 
Law said to the Regent: "People must be com¬ 
pelled to accept paper money.” 

In May, 1719, the edict appeared incorporating 
the Compagnie des Indes Occidentales and the Com¬ 
pagnie de Chine with the Compagnie d’Occident 
under the name of the Compagnie des Indes (an 
early consolidation). 

Urged State Control of Trade and Finance 

L AW said that "all trade and all financial matters 
should be under one single control, that of the 
State. When we have arrived at that point, and I 
shall do my utmost to attain it, we will have the 
Golden Age on Earth." 

In 1719 the Compagnie des Indes absorbed the 


Compagnie d’Afrique, increasing its capital by 
means of 500,000 new shares, which were offered 
to the public at a premium of 50 livres, in monthly 
payments extended over 19 months. (An early 
example of installment buying). 

Wild Inllation Starts 

O N July 20, 1719, Law was made Superinten¬ 
dent of Finance of the French Government. 

On August 27, 1719, the right to farm the 
revenue was granted to the Compagnie des Indes, 
Law paying 52,000,000 in place of the 48,000,- 
000 previously paid by the Paris brothers. Law 
now had the administration of the tobacco revenues, 
the mint, the public finances, the bank, the sea 
trade, and Louisiana. He was almost at the height 
of his power. On September 22, 1719, he decreed 
that the bank would thereafter refuse metal and re¬ 
ceive only securities and notes. 

By October, 1719, it was no longer a rush; it 
was a battle. The approaches of the Hotel de 
Nevers were so crowded by coaches and people that 
any one venturing to go there risked his life. It 
was possible to sell, buy back and resell and go on 
growing richer all the time. For the time being 
everyone was a stock broker, from the Lord Treas¬ 
urer of France down to the watchman in the cellar 
of a shabby tavern. Money changers, abbes, tav¬ 
ern-waiters, footmen, all had made immense for¬ 
tunes. Luxury was making its way into every 
class. Nobody was willing to live simply any 
longer. 

Law was. in fact, working at a furious rate re¬ 
modelling everything in the kingdom. He was 
concerned with matters of trade and agriculture. 
He had in mind the idea of depriving the clergy of 
their uncultivated lands and giving them to the 
peasants. He wanted asylums for the poor built 
in all parts of the country. He encouraged fisher¬ 
ies. and helped manufactures with substantial loans. 
He took an interest in large undertakings and fur¬ 
nished funds for building bridges and canals. He 
wanted to have barracks built in the provinces in 
order to spare the inhabitants from having to house 
the troops. He was taking steps toward making 
Paris a seaport. He was on the point of abolishing 
tolls throughout the country to make grains free. 
He was reducing import duties on oil, leather, tal¬ 
low and wines. He removed the tax on playing 
cards—he owed so much to them! He abolished 
the officials connected with ports, harbors and mar¬ 
kets of all kinds in Paris and this lowered by as 
much as 40 per cent the prices of wood, coal, hay, 
bread, game, poultry, butter, eggs and cheese. He 
did all this because he wished to oppose the high 
cost of living and make himself popular. He never 
(Continued on pagt 155) 
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A ddresses by president loree, vice- 
presidents LOREE and LEAMY, and J. R. 
LlNNEY, Vice-President of The Chateaugay 
Ore and Iron Company, featured the 27th Annual 
Meeting of The Delaware and Hudson Freight and 
Ticket Agents’ Association, held at Hotel Cham¬ 
plain, Bluff Point, N. Y., September 5th and 6th. 

President Loree, who spoke at both sessions, 
dealt with the situation now existing in this coun¬ 
try in what he termed “political but not partisan 
remarks.” 

Quoting current opinion, and expressing his per¬ 
sonal beliefs, PRESIDENT LOREE pointed out how 
the folly of each succeeding generation had mani¬ 
fested itself in the economic disorders of 1837, 
1857, 1873, and 1893. (Only the imminence of 
the World War prevented one in 1913.—Ed.) In 
each instance the recuperative forces of society were 
greater than the powers of interference of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and recovery resulted far more rapidly than 
at present. After March 4, 1933, for the first 
time in our history, the government attempted to 
end a depression by law, which seems to have 
impeded the natural course of recovery. 


Quotes Washington 


Agents Meet at He 


President Loree Addresses Both Sessit 


A quotation from Washington’s farewell address 
warning against the very perils which now menace 
the existence of the nation as a free people concluded 
the first portion of PRESIDENT LOREE'S address. 
(See page 146). 

He then referred to the labor policies of The 
Delaware and Hudson in attempting to provide 
continuous employment for its people throughout 
these trying times. 

Whereas 15.3 per cent of the nation's freight cars 
were reported in bad order, only 4.5 per cent of 
the Delaware and Hudson’s were in need of repairs, 


as the result of continued employment of car repair 
forces despite poor business conditions. A similar 
condition was shown as regards the condition of 
motive power, Delaware and Hudson locomotives 
in need of repairs being approximately 5 % of the 
total number, compared with 20% for Class 1 
railroads as a whole. Improvements to track and 
other facilities have also been carried on to provide 
steady work for employees. 

The full text of PRESIDENT LOREE’S remarks 
will be published in a succeeding issue of The 
Bulletin. 

W. A. LITTLE, who presided as chairman in the 
absence of EDWARD MARTIN whose illness prevent¬ 
ed attendance at the meeting, introduced VICE- 
PRESIDENT F. W. LEAMY as the first speaker, fol¬ 
lowing the reading of the report of SECRETARY- 
TREASURER J. F. Costello. 

Mr. LEAMY described in a most interesting man¬ 
ner the activities of The Hudson Coal Company in 
the realm of weather prediction as the result of the 
heavy demand for anthracite last winter. A study 
by the staff of the Smithsonian Institute indicated 
that weather conditions fell in cycles of 23 or 24 


Predicts Severe Winter 


Investigation of the records of the Weather 
Bureau in Washington, covering a 114-year interval 
from 1820 on, led The Hudson Coal Company to 
the conclusion that there were two weather cycles 
every 21 years, each being 10 or 12 years in length. 


Hotel Champlain 

th Sessions of 27th Annual Meeting 
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The change from severe to mild winters has always 
been gradual, over a period of three or four years, 
extremes of heat and cold never following immedi¬ 
ately after each other. Thus the charts, on which 
predictions for the future are based, indicate that 
next winter will be colder than last, the "peak” 
being reached in 1936. 

Effect of Sun Spots 

Similarly, the occurrence of sun spots has been 
thought to affect earthly temperatures. Plots cov¬ 
ering the same 114-year period, when inverted on 
the temparture charts, coincide almost exactly, there 
being two sun-spot cycles every 21 years. From 
the second chart a maximum sun spot area is pre¬ 
dicted for 1937, so that a cold winter of 1936-7 
seems certain. 

The Hudson Coal Company, taking "cold com¬ 
fort" from these predictions, is mining and storing 
anthracite accordingly, and the railroad also antici¬ 
pates business from this source. 

Turning to the business outlook, MR. LEAMY 
remarked that a year ago it seemed good, but what 
had looked like recovery had proved to be only a 
"flash in the pan.” Business was now like a sick 
person who had suffered a relapse and was perhaps 
worse off than originally. Mr. LEAMY closed by 
expressing his belief that the turn is bound to come. 
We are one year nearer to the eventual recovery than 
we were last year. 

J. R. LlNNEY, Vice-President of The Chateaugay 
Ore and Iron Company, gave a brief but interesting 


description of the operations at Standish and Lyon 
Mountain. Here, from a shaft in the 1600-foot 
depth of which two Woolworth buildings might 
be stood one on top of the other without projecting 
above the ground, is found iron of such excellence 
that it is shipped to Germany, South America and 
Japan, as well as by a combined rail-and-water 
route to Spokane, Washington, and by an all-rail 
route to Salt Lake City, Utah, the freight rate of 
$19.60 to the latter point practically equalling the 
cost of the iron at the mine. 

In addition to its use for the finest of machine 
and automotive parts, it was selected for the fabri¬ 
cation of the great cables which support the Brook¬ 
lyn, Manhattan and Washington Bridges in New 
York, the Bear Mountain and Mid-Hudson, and the 
San Francisco Bay and Golden Gate Bridges now 
under construction. 

Demand Chateaugay Iron 

Due to the exhaustion of the ore deposits in the 
Lake Superior region the steel producers in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts are turning to 
the Chateaugay iron. 

A valuable by-product is the refuse or ore tailings 
which have a ready market supplanting crushed 
stone in highway construction and ballasting rail¬ 
road tracks. 

MR. LlNNEY also called attention to the desir¬ 
ability of this traffic, most of which moves south 
from Plattsburgh, to the railroad, as it furnishes 
lading for coal cars which otherwise would move 
empty on their return to the mines. (A more 
complete description of the operations of The Cha¬ 
teaugay Ore and Iron Company will appear in The 
Bulletin). 

The amateur statisticians who annually compute 
(Concluded on page 156) 
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HERE’S a knowing little proverb 
From the sunny land of Spain: 

But in Northland, as in Southland, 

Is its meaning clear and plain. 

Lock it up within your heart; 

Neither lose nor lend it— 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 

One can always end it. 

—Selected. 

India’s Railroads 

Under Government Control 

D ESPITE tax exemption, high freight rates 
and low wages, the railroads of India are 
losing about fifty million dollars annually 
under government ownership, according to F. G. R. 
Gordon, of Haverhill, Mass., in a recent discussion 
of this subject in Public Utilities Fortnightly. 

"A socialist organ recently said that the ‘govern¬ 
ment-owned railways in India are a huge success 
and there is an annual profit of $100,000,000,’ ” 
he points out. 

"Here are the facts from the official reports: 
The government owns and operates 41,874 miles of 
line, which cost $3,124,884,500. Freight rates 
on that socialized railway system are eleven per cent 
higher than they are in the United States. And as 
the people of India paid a freight bill in 1930 of 
$251,220,740, we see that they would have saved 
more than $25,000,000 that year if they had en¬ 
joyed the low cost of transportation we have in 
this country. 

"Wages, of course, are very low in India; on the 
railways they average $176.85 per man per year, as 
against $1,445 in this country. The socialist 


writer was undoubtedly honest when he stated that 
there was a profit of over $100,000,000 a year, 
but what he was thinking about was merely the dif¬ 
ference between operating expenses and the gross rev¬ 
enue. Taxes, if paid, would amount to $57,000- 
000 a year; this sum has to be paid by other forms 
of taxation because the railroad system does not 
pay taxes. 

"Nor was he giving any thought to interest upon 
more than $3,000,000,000, the cost of the rail¬ 
ways. At five per cent that would be $150,000,- 
000, so without saying that sixty cents a day for 
wages, or less, ought to enable that socialized system 
to make both ends meet, we find that in spite of 
this very low wage the Indian railway system is 
actually losing about $50,000,000 a year.” 

Prosperity’s Foundation 

ESEARCHERS, both foreign and domestic, 
who are digging into the records to learn 
why this country with only seven per cent 
of the world’s population had created more than 
half the world’s wealth, seem to have searched only 
superficially. It is not due to natural resources, nor 
machine development, nor the human stock. Back 
of this tremendous advance of the standard of life, 
and responsible for it, was a simple formula estab¬ 
lished in 1776. The individual was no longer to 
be ward of the State; the Government was restricted 
and limited in its power over, and supervision of, 
the individual. Three rights he was to have: 
economic freedom of action, opportunity for the 
exercise of that freedom, and, finally, the keystone,, 
security in the having and holding of whatever he 
might acquire through his own effort. 

It has been wisely said that when the economic 
freedom of the individual goes, there will go with 
it his political freedom. With political freedom 
lost—men afraid to speak out because of a real 
danger of political reprisal against their business 
undertakings, afraid that a government order for 
goods or a personal dole may be withheld—oppor¬ 
tunity, and security of savings, likewise are in 
jeopardy. 

It is the part of wisdom to evaluate the many 
new political proposals in this light. Philosophers 
like Spengler see momentous decisions in the mak¬ 
ing, not the least of which is the change in Ameri¬ 
ca's conception of the individual's relation to the 
State— Nation’s Business. 

*f* ❖ 

If you don’t give up too soon you're bound to 
get what you go after, no matter if the whole world 
says you can’t do it.— Babe Ruth. 
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John Law 

(Continued from page 151) 

seemed to suspect that the high prices were brought 
about by the enormous sums of notes he had issued. 
(An early example of inflation). 

Enter the " Realizet" 

TN November, 1719, Law saw a sly enemy come 
into shape, and it was an enemy that would bear 
watching. It was the " realizet Some began to 
see that "the total wealth of the East and West 
would not be enough to pay the value of the paper 
at its present price.” They actually sold out their 
shares, bought diamonds and exchanged their paper 
for gold. Others followed their example and ac¬ 
quired real estate. As they did so they withdrew 
from the market. 

For the purpose of keeping intact the reserve of 
gold, Law was obliged to make constant attacks 
upon metal coinage. He brought out a decree that 
bank money should henceforth cost five per cent 
above the price of ordinary currency. 

At the beginning of 1720 Law was made Con¬ 
troller General of Finance. 

Gold and Silver Embargo 

F ROM May, 1 719, to January, 1720, a period 
generally known as "Law's 200 days,” shares 
had risen in market price from 500 livres to 18,000 
livres. In January and February, 1720, the with¬ 
drawal of gold and silver continued. He forbade 
goldsmiths to make, sell or display any object made 
of gold of silver, and forbade anyone to wear 
diamonds, pearls or other precious stones. He pro¬ 
hibited the removal of specie from the kingdom and 
obtained a right to search in private houses and 
religious communities and confiscated any gold or 
silver held in excess of 500 livres. (An example we 
have followed in forcing our privately held gold 
into the Federal Reserve Banks). 

In March, 1720, the Regent, being anxious to 
maintain the fixed price of notes, angered Law, who 
said “the value of every single thing varies according 
to the variation of the quantity available of such 
things or to the demand for them or their useful¬ 
ness.” (An early definition of the law of supply 
and demand). 

The Inflation Bubble Bursts 
/"'VN March 1 1, 1720, a decree was issued: "After 
the first of May, louis d’or were to be no 
longer in circulation; silver coins, with the excep¬ 
tion of the twenty-sous piece, would be withdrawn 
from the 31st of December." Holders of specie 
became alarmed and within 27 days the bank had 
swept in 45,000,000 livres. 


Payment in coin was officially forbidden. The 
Stock Exchange was closed, nor was it reopened 
until 1724. 

On May 22, 1720, by decree, specie was reduced 
by two-thirds (an early example of debasing the 
gold standard) so that 500 livres in the new money 
would be equal to 1500 livres in the old. This 
upset the whole of Paris. Confidence was no lon¬ 
ger in a bad way, it was dead. Everybody was 
overburdened with paper money and believed he 
was ruined. The entire kingdom was seized with 
panic. Millions had danced before the eyes of the 
speculators—who now danced headlong to des¬ 
truction. 

On June 1, 1720, Law was made Councillor of 
State of the Army, director of the Bank and of the 
Company and Intendant General of Trade, with the 
right to a seat on the Council of the Regency. 

In June and July, 1720, affairs were in a terrible 
shape. No one, at least none of the better sort of 
men, had a single pistole to his name. Tradesmen 
were refusing notes. On the 17th of July Law fled 
to the Palais Royale, which he dared not leave for 
ten days. 

In August, 1720, Law reorganized the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, and on September 10th that Com¬ 
pany acquired the Compagnie de Saint Dominque. 

Law watched his great work crumble to pieces 
and finally fled from Paris on December 12, 1720, 
under false passports supplied by the Regent, in a 
chaise furnished by Madame de Prie, and with the 
Duke's master of hunt, Sarrobar, in charge. After 
his .death a decree of June 18, 1729, declared that 
he owed nothing to the king or to the Compagnie 
des Indes.—By L. F. LORHE, in Manufacturers 
Record, September, 1933, under the title “John 
Law and the Mississippi Bubble.” 

(EDITOR’S Note.—T his is the fourth in a series 
of timely articles, the last of which will appear next 
month). 

Definitions 

(Collected by "Reader’s Digest") 

Boy: A noise with dirt on it.— Punch. 

Jealousy: That friendship one woman has for 
another.— The Arcadians. 

Home: The place where we are treated the best 
and grumble the most. 

Conscience: An inner voice that warns us some¬ 
body is looking.— H. L. Mencken. 

Saxophone: An ill wind that nobody blows good. 
Detour: The roughest distance between two 
points. 
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Agents at Hotel Champlain 

( Continued from page 153 ) 

the number of miles each railroad increases in length 
every summer, due to the expansion of the rails 
under the noon-day sun, were seemingly put to 
rout by COL. J. T. LOREE, Vice-President and 
General Manager, in describing Delaware and Hud¬ 
son experiments with solid welding of rail joints. 

Discussing the efforts of the Management to 
carry out its policy of providing continuous em¬ 
ployment to those of its employees who behaved 
themselves and obeyed the rules, COL. LOREE called 
attention to the fact that revenues had fallen about 
20 per cent below last year. 

Rails 2,000 Feet Long 

To give continuous employment, track work had, 
however, been pushed, application of stone ballast 
and 131 -pound rail on the same basis as a year ago 
continuing. Experimentation with solid welded 
rail joints has disproved the theory that 100 feet 
was the practical limit to rail lengths because of the 
anticipated contraction of the steel in cold weather 
and kinking under the rays of the summer sun. 
Two stretches, each over 2,000 feet in length, at 
Albany and Mechanicville, have now been welded 
solid for some time, there being no appreciable 
effect resulting from changes of temperature. This 
encourages the hope that it will soon be possible to 
have rail joints only at intervals of about a mile, 
because of track circuit requirements in connection 
with signal operation, thus reducing the cost of 
maintenance of not only track but locomotives and 
cars, through the elimination of the shocks caused 
by even slight differences in the height of adjoining 
rajl ends, in addition to rendering unnecessary the 
use of joint bars and bolts. 

The achievement of this seemingly impossible 
feat appears less magical when it is recalled that the 
original calculations on expansion of rails were 
based on steel weighing 60 pounds to the yard 
instead of 130. The increased mass heats through 
under the sun's rays much more slowly than the old 
rails and its greater inertia, together with the greater 
holding power of spring fasteners which are dis¬ 
placing track spikes, probably accounts for the 
apparent phenomenon on our lines. 

The conversion of 30 box cars into hopper cars 
for the shipment of bulk cement, which had previ¬ 
ously been described by CHAIRMAN LITTLE, as well 
as the continuation of experiments with locomotive 
design also provided employment for employees of 
the Car and Motive Power Departments, said COL. 
LOREE. He added that tests of the needle-bearings 
in the rods of Locomotive 1403 were incomplete 


due to lack of heavy trains on which to work the 
locomotive, and mentioned the satisfactory results 
of the application of SKF bearings in the main and 
side rods of Locomotive 609, the quiet operation 
of which is familiar to all. Continued experiments 
with roller bearings on main driving axles con¬ 
firmed the original opinion as to their desirability. 

Experimental Locomotive 653 

The application of the rotary cam poppet valve 
gear on Locomotive 653 has solved one of the 
greatest problems faced by locomotive designers, the 
locomotive now combining horsepower, tractive 
effort and speed with economy of operation. 
Through the use of a series of 16 cams it is possible 
to obtain many of the benefits of compounding 
without its complications. When under way "the 
653” can operate at as little as 5 per cent cut-off, 
that is, steam enters the cylinder only during the 
first Yi -inch of movement of the pistons in either 
direction, it being used expansively during the re¬ 
mainder of the 3 2-inch stroke of the piston. 
Although the locomotive produces 59,500 pounds 
tractive effort, (which equals that of many freight 
locomotives) it will run at a higher speed than the 
curvature of The Delaware and Hudson line will 
permit. 

These instances of the perseverance of the Man¬ 
agement in its policy of continuing to offer some 
work for all employees explains why The Delaware 
and Hudson has spent 58 per cent of its income for 
wages as compared with the 43 per cent average for 
all Class 1 roads. 

Concern for Future 

COL. LOREE expressed his opinion that the great 
majority of employees appreciate this policy, which 
has made it necessary to borrow $9,000,000 over 
the last 4 years in order to carry it on. Having 
expressed perturbation over the way things were 
shaping up, COL. LOREE stated that the moment of 
decision was rapidly approaching when everyone 
must stand up and be counted. 

In every cycle of civilization there is a psycholog¬ 
ical moment in which to produce either progress 
or destruction. In military parlance it is the mo¬ 
ment of "committing the reserve," an action which 
assures victory if rightly timed. Similarly, in mili¬ 
tary affairs even defeat may be retrieved provided 
orderly withdrawal is possible, while complete rout 
precludes the possibility of retrieving the situation. 

The critical moment is approaching. It may be 
the moment of defeat for believers in the Constitu¬ 
tion, when they may have to withdraw to a new 
position, or of victory in its reestablishment. COL. 
LOREF, urged everyone to resolutely set himself to 
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continue to carty on without thought of running 
away during the next 12 months, citing the down¬ 
fall of Rome and other early civilizations which 
came only when the better element of the population 
fled the country. 

The passage of resolutions expressing the thanks 
of the Agents to PRESIDENT LOREE. the Board of 
Managers, and to the speakers and others who had 
contributed to the success of the meeting closed the 
business session. 

“Generals” Win and Lose 

By way of entertainment, the "D. Ef H. Gen¬ 
erals" put on a cracker jack ball game with the 
Plattsburgh nine as their opponents. Overcoming 
a 6-run lead, the "Generals” forced the struggle into 
the twelfth inning, finally winning out by a 14-13 
score. The following day’s game proved an anti¬ 
climax, the "Generals” meeting defeat at the hands 
of the supposedly less formidable Guy’s Club. 

Golf Tournments 

Golf tournament results were as follows: 

Officers' Handicap won by A. W. ACKLEY 
Agents’ Handicap 
1st. L.. D. JONES, Bainbridge 
2nd. L. F. WELLER, Oneonta 
3rd. L. W. COOK, Afton 
4th. L. L. KING, Plattsburgh 
5th. H. B. CARTER, Saranac 
6th. T. Breen, Port Henry 
Agents’ Court Golf 
1st. E. R. HAYES, Merriam 
2nd. F. A. ROBERTS, Carbondale 
3rd. G. E. PEIZER, Mayfield 
4th. J. T. WALSH, Scranton 
5th. O. B. ROMICH, Jessup-Peckville 
Musical numbers by the Delaware and Hudson 
"Songbirds” each evening completed the program of 
entertainment. 

Strategy 

A Hebrew and a Scotchman had a collision. 
They both got out of their cars and for a few min¬ 
utes the argument waxed hot. The Jew said: 
"Can't we fix this thing up? Here, take a drink,” 
and he handed the Scotchman a flask. The Scotch¬ 
man accepted and downed a man's size drink at 
one gulp. "Have another," said the Jew. The 
Scotchman drank a second and a third. When the 
liquor was all consumed the Jew called a policeman. 
"Here, officer,” he cried, “this fellow smashed into 
me. He’s drunk, just smell his breath." 


Are You Ready ? 

M ANY men think they are ready to handle a 
bigger job and manage men when actually 
the reason for their being where they are 
is their lack of ability to fill a position with more 
responsibility. Here are twenty questions which 
may help you to decide whether or not you are 
prepared: 

1. Did you ever deliberately decide to break 
yourself of a habit, such as smoking, and succeed 
in doing it? 

2. Do you control your temper and not “fly 
off the handle” when things go wrong? 

3. Are you usually cheerful and free from 
"grouchy” spells? 

4. Do you think for yourself and not let 
the opinions of others unduly influence you? 

5. Do you "keep your head” in an emerg¬ 
ency? 

6. Do you remain calm when your own 
mistakes are pointed out to you? 

7. Do your men respect you and co-operate 
with you ? 

8. Can you maintain discipline without 
often resorting to the use of authority? 

9. Have you ever been selected to take charge 
of a group of dissatisfied men because of your 
ability to handle men? 

10. Can you adjust a difficulty and retain the 
friendship of the person with whom you differed? 

11. Can you get men under you to do things 
without irritating them and causing them to be 
resentful of your authority? 

12. Are you patient when dealing with people 
who are hard to please? 

13. Can you meet opposition without becom¬ 
ing confused and saying things you wish afterwards 
you had not said? 

14. Are you sought out by your friends to 
handle delicate situations because of your ability 
to do such things? 

15. Do you make and retain friends easily? 

16. Do you make it a rule not to quarrel 
about petty things? 

17. When thrown with a group of strangers, 
do you adjust yourself easily? 

18. When talking to superiors, do you feel 
free from embarrassment? 

19. When interviewing subordinates, do you 
put them at ease? 

20. Are you able to express your own ideas 
without causing others to feel that you are over¬ 
bearing and narrow-minded? — Midvale Safety 
Bulletin. 
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The Railroad 

LIKE the clang of the engine bell, 

As it comes to the station # stop, 

I like the roar of escaping steam, 

As it makes the safety “pop”; 

I like the screech of the air-brakes’ shoes, 

As they lock the whirling wheels, 

For they all spell safety to passengers 
When the train in transit reels. 

I like the chug of the air pump valves, 

As they fill the tanks compressed, 

To answer the call from the engine cab. 

When the train is brought to rest. 

I like to watch the moguls start 
With their massive, gentle jerk, 

And I like the sound of the pet cock's hiss. 

When the cylinders start to work. 

I like to see the smoke rings rise, 

As they’re puffed by the steam exhaust. 

And the smoke-clouds roll o’er the running train, 
As out of the stack they're tossed; 

I like the rhythmic, rattling raps. 

Of the wheels on the rail-joint ends. 

Like the snaredrum roll of a drummer’s traps. 

In time, as the music blends. 

I like the scream of the whistle shrill, 

As we tear through the countryside. 

The signals it gives are a code to me. 

And to others they warn or guide. 

I like to watch the receding rails. 

As they run from the hindmost car. 

And lose themselves with the wired poles 
In perspective’s distance far. 

I like the engineer's goggled face, 

As he watches in my behalf, 

And I like the smile the trainman wears, 

The conductor’s cheery laugh; 

So let me travel in royal state. 

O'er the steel-railed bed, well tied. 

Where safety and comfort roll and reign, 

For that's where I love to ride. 

—Ralph Cordon. 

A Rare Find 

Two small boys were walking in the woods, 
seeking for adventure and what they might find. 
One picked up a chestnut burr. 

“Tommy,” he called excitedly, “come here quick. 
I’ve found a porcupine egg!" 


What Caused the Fire ? 

A DDED to the long list of fire causes, it is 
asserted by the representative of a well- 
known fire insurance company, is that of 
birds' smoking—possibly not all birds, for insofar 
as we have knowledge, the offending bird is the 
sparrow. The incident which brings to light this 
new angle of fire causes occurred several months ago. 
when an old and abandoned theatre in Rockwood, 
Tennessee, was destroyed by fire originating at a 
point where sparrows had made their nests. As 
the narrative goes, citizens of the town, accustomed 
to rest in the shade of a hotel opposite the theatre 
during the hot summer afternoons, from time to 
time had seen sparrows pick up discarded cigarettes, 
still burning, and fly away with them, presumably 
for use in building nests among the rafters of the 
theatre. 

“Yes," says Chief Johnson, of Knoxville, Ten¬ 
nessee, “I am certain that many fires originating 
in places removed from electric wiring and chim¬ 
neys, particularly away from human habitation, 
are the result of lighted cigarettes, carried there by 
sparrows. Just a few days ago we were called to 
extinguish a fire in a Washington Avenue dwelling. 
The fire had its origin in the roof and I am satis¬ 
fied neither sparks from a chimney nor defective 
electric wiring could have caused it. Birds, as 
everyone knows, often build their nests of most 
inflammable materials, and in sheltered, inacessible 
places.” 

"Several years ago,” Chief Johnson continued, 
“a locomotive engineer, accustomed to call at our 
station, told me, on one of his visits, that when he 
had stopped his locomotive at a small station on a 
certain occasion, and while sitting in the cab of his 
engine, waiting for orders to go, he saw a sparrow 
pick up a lighted cigarette and fly away, a trail 
of smoke following, to the eaves of a nearby 
dwelling, and that upon his return a few days later 
he was surprised to see that this house had been 
destroyed by fire." 

“No, there is no doubt in my mind," said the 
Chief, “but that many fires can be traced to the 
sparrow and his cigarette.” 

The foregoing, prepared by Mr. C. D. Beardsley, 
Branch Manager, Tennessee Inspection Bureau, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, tends to corroborate other 
reports that have come to our attention concerning 
this unusual fire hazard. 

The smoker should fully extinguish his stumps. 
—Courtesy The Travelers Standard. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


You Might Guess 

fairly close to the correct answer 
if someone asked how many 
acres were covered by a circus 
tent, but it's certain that not 
one in a hundred could come 
within a mile of guessing the 
weight of the "big top.” All 
of which comes to mind as the 
result of the recent shipment, 
via Railway Express, from Sar¬ 
asota, Fla., to Minneapolis, of 
a new tent for one of the big 
shows. The weight of the tent, 
if you have now mentally re¬ 
corded your guess, was 7 tons. 

+ 

Locomotive No. 1934, 

a miniature model of a Santa Fe 
Pacific type engine, built by 
David Shipp, machinist of Ar¬ 
kansas City, hauls two steel 
nine-passenger coaches over a 
300-foot circular track having 
a gauge of 13^ inches. The 
engine weighs 1,250 pounds, 
can pull 3,000 pounds, and 
travel 20 miles per hour. The 
tender carries 40 gallons of 
water and 75 pounds of coal, 
50 pounds of coal and 60 gal¬ 
lons of water being used for 
eight hours' operation. 

•b 

An Astonished Fireman 

on a Jersey Central train re¬ 
cently noticed something fall 
from his shovel as he was firing 
the locomotive and when he 
picked it up found that the ob¬ 
ject was a wallet belonging to 
a Baltimore and Ohio trackman 
at Meyersdale. How the wallet 
came to get mixed up in the coal 
has not been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. 

+ 

Educated Red Caps 

handle the baggage of passengers 
in the Illinois Central’s Chicago 
station. Many of these colored 
porters are college students while 
many others earned their college 
tuition as porters. The list in¬ 
cludes six lawyers, eight phy¬ 
sicians, five dentists and two 
teachers. 


"The Flying Yankee" 

New England's first streamlined 
train, now in process of con¬ 
struction, will be operated 
jointly by the Boston tS Maine 
and Maine Central railroads. 
This three-car unit, driven by 
a 660-horsepower Diesel engine, 
will have a capacity of 150 
passengers. Leaving Portland, 
Me., in the morning, the train 
will make a fast run to Boston, 
then make the trip from Boston 
to Bangor and return on the 
present schedule of the "Flying 
Yankee,” and complete the day 
by returning to Portland early 
in the evening, having coveted 
a total of 700 miles since 7 
A. M. It is planned to make 
the 114-mile Boston-Portland 
run in 105 minutes. The 
tracks are being placed in con¬ 
dition to permit an average 
speed of 80 miles per hour on 
the major part of "The Flying 
Yankee’s” runs. 




Four Guinea Hens 

recently rode through the M. K. 
T. yards at Denison atop a box 
car in freight train No. 74. 
Railroad employees, who had 
frequently seen other fowls 
which had perched on freight 
cars only to be taken for a ride, 
thought nothing more about it 
until a few hours later when 
the same quartet of guinea hens 
rode back on train No. 71. 
The two trains met near Mus¬ 
kogee, Okla., and it seems the 
feathered "bums” changed cars 
for points south at that junc¬ 
tion. 

+ 


The Erie’s Oldest Veteran, 

J. C. Eddy, train dispatcher of 
Girard, Ohio, received a gold 
medal from President C. E. 
Denney at the Eighth Annual 
Reunion of the Erie Veterans' 
Association at Conneaut Park, 
near Meadvillc, Pa. The 
youngest veteran present, W. O. 
Felsman, who completed 20 
years' service August 1, 1934, 
was given a gold watch. 


The Tallest Railroad Man 

in America is not Fred Butter- 
worth, of the Norfolk and 
Western, as was stated in a 
recent issue of The Bulletin. 
Shortly after the report was 
published that Mr. Butterworth 
stood 6 feet 8J4 inches in bis 
stocking feet, the editor of The 
Rail, Chesapeake and Ohio pub¬ 
lication, brought Emerson Mar¬ 
tin, electrician, to Roanoke, Va., 
for a "skyscraping contest.” 
According to the findings of a 
medical examiner Mr. Martin 
topped his rival by 2 inches, 
standing 6 feet 10J4 inches in 
his bare feet. Now the Southern 
Pacific comes along with a new 
champion, Charles Garvey, 
blacksmith apprentice, who is 
6 feet 11 inches tall. 

+ 

Two Acts of Heroism 

on the part of Atlantic Coast 
Line employees have been 
brought to the attention of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commis¬ 
sion in New York. Yard Con¬ 
ductor Carl Mathis saw a boy 
riding a bicycle on the right of 
way in front of a train and 
snatched him to safety just in 
time; the bicycle was demol¬ 
ished. Earnest Maple, a colored 
laborer, saved the life of a small 
child which was sitting between 
the rails when a passenger train 
approached. Maple seized the 
child and leaped to safety with 
it when the train was less than 
a rail length away. 

+ 

An Elusive Monkey 

kept passengers using the Dear¬ 
born station in Chicago gazing 
skyward while he raced about 
among the rafters of the train 
shed for three days, defying all 
attempts at capture. Eventu¬ 
ally someone evidently experi¬ 
enced in the power of feminine 
wiles brought over a female 
monkey and caged her near a 
trap. Soon the monkey, listen¬ 
ing, as so many of us have, to 
the call of the false siren, went 
in search of her and was caught 
in the trap. 
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Your Responsibility 



ECOME politically minded. 
Know thoroughly your local 
situation. Work for reduced 


expenditures, as only in this way can 
taxes be reduced. The control is 


still in your hands. The first op¬ 
portunity for action is the election in 


November. Give that item your first 


attention. 


—L. F. LOREE. 




